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SIR  GEORGE  TRETELYAN 

AND 

LONDON  LANDLORDS. 

[The  following  Correspondence  and  Articles  are,  by 
permission,  re-printed  as  relating  to  questions  of  more 
than  local  or  personal  importance.] 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir, — Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  reported  to  have  said, 
in  his  speech  at  Kennington  on  the  5th  inst.,  that  he 
proposed  to  speak  on  a few  points  in  which  London  was 
at  present  in  a state  of  great  oppression.  In  the  first 
place  he  dealt  with  the  leasehold  system  and  instanced 
the  case  of  a great  landlord  who  let  a large  tract  of 
ground  on  a 99  years’  lease  in  1820.  He  said  that,  since 
that  time,  the  rates  had  been  enormously  increased,  and 
new  imposts,  such  as  the  education  rate,  had  been  levied; 
that  when  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Lord  Fitzhardinge, 
and  the  rest  of  the  landlords  got  their  property  back, 
they  would  get  it  back  completely  equipped  with  schools 
for  which  they  w ould  not  have  paid  one  single  halfpenny, 
but  for  w hich  the  precarious  tenants  would  have  paid 
everything;  that  if  the  law"  allowed  him  to  do  such  a 
thing  as  to  put  oft*  from  his  shoulders  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  education  of  the  people  who  lived  upon 
his  property,  he  would  not  take  advantage  of  that  law", 
and  that,  so  far  from  defending  that  law,  as  those 
noblemen  had  the  indecency  to  do,  he  should  be  the 
first  to  try  to  abrogate  it. 

It  would  not  be  suitable  for  me  to  attempt  in  your 
columns  to  follow  Sir  George  Trevelyan  in  discussing 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act  or  the  alleged  moral  obligation  of  ground  landlords 
in  tow"iis  with  regard  to  it.  But  I wish  to  say  a few 
words  as  to  Sir  Georjie  Trevel van’s  facts. 
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As  far  as  the  Duke  of  Westminster  is  concerned,  I 
beg  to  state  that,  on  his  Grace’s  London  property,  not  a 
single  school  has  been  erected,  or  is  likely  to  be  erected, 
by  a charge  upon  the  rates.  There  is  no  Board  school 
in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square.  The 
Duke  and  his  late  Father  have  provided  sites  gratis  for 
every  school  that  has  been  wanted,  besides  making- 
various  contributions  towards  building  and  supporting 
the  schools. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan  will,  I am  sure,  regret  that,  by 
drawing  upon  his  imagination  as  to  the  facts,  he  has  been 
betrayed  into  an  unfounded  attack  upon  one,  at  least,  of 
the  ground  landlords  of  London.  Probably  be  has  erred 
with  regard  to  others  also. 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

The  Grosvenor  Office,  H.  T.  Boodle. 

53,  Davies  Street,  Feb.  8,  1892. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir, — I have  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Boodle,  in  which, 
I am  sure  with  full  conviction  on  his  own  part,  he 
maintains  that  the  Duke  of  \Yestminster  lias  discharged 
his  full  share  of  educational  obligation  in  London. 

I have  a document  at  hand  which  bears  more  closely 
on  the  question  than  JMr.  Boodle’s  letter — that  is,  my 
receipt  for  rates  1891.  I paid  in  that  year  more  than  20 
pounds  for  School  Board  charges.  How  many  hundred 
houses,  assessed,  many  of  them,  higher  than  mine,  are 
on  the  AYestminster  estate  I know  not ; but  among  them 
the  tenants  have  paid  in  School  Board  charges  many 
thousands,  or  several  thousands,  a year  for  20  years. 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  long  leases  granted  before 
1870,  the  tenants,  and  not  the  landlord,  have  paid  the 
entire  share  of  the  cost  of  educating  London,  which  has 
been  allotted  to  be  borne  by  the  part  of  the  Westminster 
property  which  is  covered  by  tho.se  leases. 

The  London  School  Board  schools  have  been  built  out 
of  loans  which  are  being  paid  off  in  the  course  of  50  years. 
Those  tenants  who  have  99  years’  leases  granted  between 
1823  and  1870  will  have  paid,  before  their  term  runs 
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out,  the  entire  share  allotted  to  be  borne  by  that  part 
of  the  ^Yestmi lister  estate  which  is  covered  by  those 
leases  of  the  cost  of  eaui|iping  with  schools  the  City 
from  which  the  Duke  of  Westminster  draws  an  immense 
income. 

I have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Boodle  is  right  in  stating 
tliat  the  Duke  has  given  sites  for  schools  on  his  estate, 
and  has  subscribed  to  those  schools.  But  none  the  less 
are  the  jmlilic  charges  for  education  which  fall  on  the 
M^estminster  estate  paid  in  a vast  number  of  cases  by 
the  tenant,  and  not  by  the  landlord.  That  is  the  lawq 
and  it  is  an  unjust  law,  and  I wish  much  that  the  Duke, 
instead  of  using  his  influence  to  maintain  it,  would  join 
in  helping  to  alter  it. 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  .servant, 

George  O.  Trevelyax. 

8,  Grosvenor  Crescent,  S.AY.,  Feb.  9. 


TO  the  editor  of  the  times. 

Sir, — Although  I am  unable  to  compliment  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  upon  his  letter,  which  you  have  published  in 
reply  to  mine,  he  ought  perhaps  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  nimble  way  in  whicli  he  has  evaded  the  simple 
point  referred  to  in  my  letter — namely,  that,  by  his  in- 
cori  ect  statements  before  a pul)lic  meeting  at  Kennington, 
he  made  an  unfounded  attack  upon  one  at  least  of  the 
ground  landlords  of  London,  and  that  probably  he  erred 
with  regard  to  others  also. 


Sir  George  Trevelvan  (though  a member  of  Her 
Majestv’s  Mo.st  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and  once  a 
Cabinet  Minister)  seems  to  have  such  a lofty  disregard 
of  facts  when  tliev  interfere  with  his  arguments,  that 
one  begins  to  understand  his  lofty  disregard  of  contracts 


also. 

As  an  under-lessee  and  occupying  tenant  of  Xo.  8, 
Grosvenor-crescent  (which  house  happens  to  be  on  the 
Duke  of  We.stminster’s  estate,  and  is  rated  to  the  poor 
at  £417  a year)  Sir  George  Trevelyan  quotes  his 
receipt  for  rates  of  the  year  1891,  and  he  .says  that  he 
paid  in  that  year  more  than  £20  for  School  Board 
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charges,  and  S06ins  to  argue  that  (notwitbstanding  an 
express  contract  to  the  contrary  entered  into  when  the 
head  lease  was  granted)  the  ground  landlord  ought  to 
allow  him  that  £20  a year.  Apart  from  the  contract, 
I am  not  sufficiently  good  at  arithmetic  to  follow  Sir 
Georo-e  Trevelyan  in  understanding  how  the  ground 
landlord  conkf  allow  £20  a year  out  of  the  £15  a 

yenr the  total  ground  rent  which  he  receives  and  will 

continue  to  receive  until  1024,  when  the  head  lease  will 


expire. 

When  the  head  lease  was  granted,  the  lessee 
covenanted  to  pay  all  rates,  &c.,  whether  Parliamentary, 
parochial,  or  otherwise,  which  should  at  any  time  dniing 
the  term  be  rated  upon  the  ground  and  premises  : and 
this  of  course  was  taken  into  account  in  letting  the 
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ground  and  fixino-  the  ground  rent. 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
derives  any  income  from  any  part  of  London  except 
from  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
and  a very  small  part  of  St.  Johns,  Westminster;  and, 
as  to  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  I have 
already  stated  that  there  is  no  Board  school  in  the 
parish,  partly  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Duke  in 
providing  sites  gratis  and  making  various  contiibutions 
towards  building  and  supporting  the  voluntary  schools. 

I find  that  St.  George’s  parish  contributes  upwards 
of  £80,000  a year  to  the  education  rate  of  London; 
and,  so  for  as*^  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  estate  is 
concerned,  the  question  of  who  bears  the  rates  has 
been  matter  of  express  bargain  between  the  lessor  and 

the  lessees  in  the  usual  way. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

The  Grosvenor  Office,  H.  T.  Boodle. 

53,  Davies-street,  Feb.  11. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OE  THE  TIMES. 

Sir, Is  not  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  labouring  under  a 

delusion?  All  rates  are  made  and  paid  in  respect  of 
the  property  which  Sir  George  happens  to  occupy.  He 
pays  them  and  does  not  deduct  them  from  his  landlord’s 
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rent,  pursuant  to  a contract  deliberately  made  when  he 
became  tenant.  It  was  quite  open  to  him  to  stipulate 
that  his  landlord  should  pay  all  rates  and  taxes,  but  in 
that  case  Sir  George  would  have  had  to  pay  so  much 
more  rent.  It  may  be  that  it  is  unfair  to  throw  on  the 
occupying  tenant  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  of  the 
rates  and  taxes  on  the  property  he  may  happen  to 
occupy.  That,  however,  is  the  custom  at  present,  except 
in  the  cases  of  flats  and  artisans’  dwellings;  Perhaps  an 
alteration  in  the  law,  enabling  the  occupying  tenant  to 
deduct  from  his  rent  all  rates  and  taxes  paid  by  him  in 
respect  of  the  premises  occupied,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment, accompanied  by  a provision  voiding  all  contracts 
in  contravention  of  the  law.  But  how,  except  as  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  amount  of  rates  and  taxes,  the  tenant 
would  be  benefited  by  such  a change,  I am  at  a loss 
to  see.  Rents  wmuld  necessarily  be  increased  b}'  the 
estimated  amount  of  the  rates  and  taxes,  and  the  altered 
conditions  of  tenancy  might  leave  the  tenant  worse  oflf 
than  before. 

I am,  your  obedient  servant, 

66,  Cannon-street,  Feb.  10.  John  R.  Adams. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir,— Sir  George  Trevelyan  conveniently  omits  at 
least  one  factor  from  his  argument,  which  it  would  be 
well  to  remind  him  of.  Referring  to  a period  anterior 
to  the  institution  of  School  Boards,  he  asserts  the 
lessors  are  burdened  with  school  rates  wdiich  the  Duke 
personally  escapes.  The  development  of  all  well- 
managed  estates  must  be  follow'ed  by  rates  of  all  kinds, 
and  this  is  as  fully  recognized  by  the  lessor  as  the 
lessee.  The  growing  value  or  unearned  increment  of 
such  estates,  admirably  managed  as  is  that  of  his  Grace 
of  Westminster,  certainly  outspans  the  rate  growth.  A 
very  simple  test  may  be  applied  by  comparing  the 
selling  and  rateable  value  of  these  leases  in  1870  with 
their  selling  and  rateable  value  in  1892.  This  unearned 
increment  will  be  found  to  considerably  exceed  the 
capitalized  value  of  any  school  rates  since  levied,  and, 
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adopting  Sir  George  Trevelyan’s  argument,  the  Duke 
might  fairly  consider  himself  despoiled  by  the  lessees  on 
the  estate  of  this  unearned  increment. 

Alfred  M.  Gillham. 
342,  Liverpool-road,  N.,  Feb.  10. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir, — Suppose  that  Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  owner 
in  fee  of  a plot  of  land,  say  in  Grosvenor  Crescent. 

He  divides  this  plot  into  two,  and  lets  one  half  to 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  on  a building  lease,  one  of 
the  terms  of  the  lease  being  that  the  tenant  shall  pay  all 
rates  durino;  the  term.  The  Duke,  as  a natural  con- 
sequence,  pays  a smaller  rent  than  he  otherwise  would. 

On  the  other  half.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  builds  a 
house  exactly  similar  to  that  built  by  the  Duke  under 
the  terms  of  his  lease,  and  occupies  this  house  himself. 

Is  it  just  or  unjust  (a)  that  the  two  houses  should  be 
equally  rated,  or  (/>)  that  the  Duke  should  be  held  to  the 
bargain  which  he  has  voluntarily  made? 

Feb.  10.  Your  obedient  servant,  F. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir, — I have  read  the  letters  of  Mr.  Boodle,  Mr.  Adams, 
and  Mr.  Gillham  in  your  issue  of  to-day.  It  appears 
that  all  the  three  gentlemen  have  missed  the  real  point 
of  the  case— the  undoubted  fact  that,  at  the  time  the 
contract  s^overnino;  the  Ions;  leases  was  made,  the  educa- 
tion  of  the  people  M^as  not  a public  service,  and  not 
recognised  by  law  as  a public  duty.  In  1820  and  1830 
there  was  no  notion  on  the  ))art  of  landlord  or  tenant 
that  the  building  of  schools,  or  the  expense  of  education, 
I would  be  thrown  iijion  the  rates.  This  was  cle:irly 

brought  out  in  my  speech  at  Kennington,  and  reported 
in  many  ne^vspapers ; and,  till  that  point  is  met  and 
disposed  of,  mv  case  is  not  answered. 

I remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  O.  Trevelyan. 

j 8,  Grosvenor-crescent,  S.W.,  Feb.  12. 

i 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir, — I feel  at  a great  disadvantage  in  noticing 
Sir  George  Trevelyan’s  further  letter,  because,  not  only 
does  he  again  evade  what  I said,  but  because,  after 
making  publicly  at  Kennington  a gross  personal  attack 
upon  the  Duke  of  Westminster  by  name,  and  misstating 
the  facts  as  to  his  Grace  “ getting  his  property  back 
completely  equipped  with  schools,  for  which  he  would 
not  have  paid  a single  halfpenny,”  he  has  made  no 
apology  whatever,  although  his  misstatement  has  been 
pointed  out  to  him.  He  now  goes  off  upon  another 
question. 

As  your  readers  might  think  that  if  I were  silent  I 
conceded  the  point  of  Sir  George’s  last  letter,  I venture 
to  trouble  vou  ao^ain. 

The  question  of  taxation  of  ground-rents,  &c.,  was, 
some  time  back,  referred  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  -Town  Holdi  Dgs  Committee,  who  have,  during  the 
last  two  Sessions,  inquired  into  that  subject.  Until  that 
committee  has  been  reappointed  and  has  reported,  it  is 
somewhat  premature  to  discuss  the  question. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan,  moreover,  must  have  observed 
that  I,  merely  a plain  lawyer,  am  not  qualified  to  discuss 
the  important  question  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  in 
such  a masterly  manner  as  he  is  capable  of.  Like  most 
lawyers,  I am  imbued  with  the  principle  of  the 
inviolability  of  contract ; and  I have  always  understood 
also  that,  in  the  leading  commercial  country  of  the  world, 
this  principle  ought  especially  to  be  respected.  I trust 
that  Sir  George  will  bear  with  me  if  I show  any  weakness 
in  this  direction. 

As  I said  before,  wdien  tlie  head-lease  of  8,  Grosvenor 
crescent,  for  instance,  was  granted,  the  lessee  covenanted 
to  pay  all  rates,  &c.,  Avhether  Parliamentary,  Parochial, 
or  otherwise,  which  should  at  any  time  during  the  term 
be  rated  upon  the  ground  and  premises ; and  this,  of 
course,  was  taken  into  account  in  letting  the  ground  and 
fixing  the  ground-rent. 

Sir  George  says  that,  at  the  time  the  contract 
governing  the  long  lease  was  made,  the  education  of  the 
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people  was  not  a public  service,  and  not  recognised  by 
law  as  a public  duty;  and  that  in  1820  and  1830  there 
was  no  notion  on  the  part  of  landlord  or  tenant  that  the 
building  of  schools  or  the  expense  of  education  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  rates. 

I submit  that,  neither  in  1820,  1830,  nor  at  any  other 
time,  has  it  been  known  what  rates  Parliament  might  at 
a future  time  either  impose  or  abolish.  It  was  not 
known  in  1820  or  1830  that  comj)ulsory  church-rates 
would  be  abolished,  nor  that  the  education-rate  would  be 
imposed.  I fail  to  see  how  the  fact  of  the  landlord  or 
tenant  having  “ no  notion  ” upon  both  or  either  of  these 
points  could  either  morally  or  legally  affect  the  clear  and 
pr  ecise  words  of  such  a covenant  as  I have  mentioned. 
This  is  apart  from  the  point  which  Sir  George  has 
forgotten  to  enlighten  us  upon — viz.,  how  the  ground 
landlord  could  allow  him  his  £20  a year  education-rate 
out  of  the  £15  a year  ground-rent. 

If  contracts  are  in  future  to  be  “ revised,”  as 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  seems  to  require,  they  cannot,  of 
course,  be  revised  in  a one-sided  manner ; and  there 
must  be,  I suppose,  a kind  of  sliding  scale.  Here  I will 
venture  to  quote  what  Mr.  Gillham  said  in  your  columns 
of  the  12th  inst. : — 

“ The  development  of  all  well-managed  estates  must 
“ be  followed  by  rates  of  all  kinds,  and  this  is  as  fully 
“ recognised  by  the  lessor  as  the  lessee  ....  A 
“ very  simple  test  may  be  applied  by  comparing  the 
“ selling  value  of  these  leases  in  1870  with  their  selling 
“ and  rateable  value  in  1892.  This  unearned  increment 
“ will  be  found  to  considerably  exceed  the  capitalised 
“ value  of  any  school-rates  since  levied.” 

Even  the  late  ITofessor  Thorold  Rogers,  though  he 
advocated  a division  of  general  rates  between  owner  and 
occupier,  said,  before  the  Town  Holdings  Committee  in 
1890: — “I  am  bound  to  sav,  with  regard  to  the 
“ education-rate,  that,  if  you  can  discover  how  to  do  it,  I 
“ think  that  ought  to  be  imposed  on  the  occupiers  onlv.” 
(Answer,  2,935.) 

As  the  Duke  of  Westminster’s  name  has  been  most 
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unfairly  mixed  up  in  this  matter,  and  also  in  connection 
with  other  landlords,  as  to  outlays  for  metropolitan  im- 
provements, I cannot  refrain  from  adding  that  these 
allegations  are  grossly  unjust  and  must  be  particularly 
painful  to  the  Duke.  I and  others  have  constantlv  to 
advise  him  against  his  great  tendency  to  over-generosity. 
No  one  of  a candid  turn  of  mind  who  watches  his  Grace’s 
jDrogressive  public  improvements  on  his  estate  in  London, 
viz.:  the  large  blocks  of  working-class  dwellings  held  at 
the  lowest  possible  ground  rents,  the  open  gardens,  the 
new  and  widened  streets,  the  improv’ed  architecture,  the 
gifts  of  sites  for  churches  and  schools,  for  a large  Con- 
gregational chapel  and  minister’s  residence,  for  Volunteer 
head-quai  ters,  for  a free  public  libary,  and  so  forth  (all 
without  one  farthing  cost  to  the  ratepayers,  and  all  out 
of  an  estate  subjected,  in  the  usual  way,  to  heavy  family 
and  other  charges  and  outgoings),  apart  from  the  large 
sums  given  to  numerous  institutions,  &c.,  both  on  and 

off  the  estate,  can  feel  otherwise  than  indignant,  as  I do, 
at  these  allegations. 

The  late  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  (who  had  investi- 
gated the  facts  before  he  spoke)  said  more  than  once  to 
me,  and  to  others,  that  the  Grosvenor  estate  was 
administered  as  a public  trust.* 

1 am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

The  Grosvenor  Office,  H.  T.  Boodle. 

53,  Davies  Street,  Feb.  13. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir, — Sir  George  Trevelyan’s  idea  of  justice  appears 
rather  remarkable.  My  father  may  have  leased  a piece 
of  land  for  99  years  at  £5  a year  ground-rent  to 
somebody  who  in  consideration  has  undertaken  the  risk 
of  all  future  rates  and  contracted  to  pay  them.  I may 

* The  late  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  (who  was  Father  of  Sir  George)  iu  giving 
evidence  on  26th  April,  1872,  before  the  House  of  Commons  Select  Committed 
against  the  Mid-Londoii  Railway  Bill— a scheme  which  would  have  displaced  a 
^rge  number  of  the  working  classes  on  the  Grosvenor  Estate— said  in  answer  to 
Wu^tion  3o7  I have  been  in  the  way  of  observing  the  management  of  the 
Westminster  Estate  for  some  years,  and  I greatly  admire  it.  It  has  been 
managed  tor  some  years,  ever  since  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  observine  it, 

„ as  completely  for  the  public  interest  as  if  it  had  been  a public  trust ; in  fact, 
lar  more  for  the  public  interest  than  most  public  endowments.” 
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succeed,  say,  at  40  years  of  age,  while  the  lease  has 
still  80  to  run.  I have  no  interest  beyond  the  £5  a 
year,  and  can  have  none,  as  it  is  impossible  that  I can 
live  until  the  lease  expires.  In  the  meantime  rates  to 
anv  amount  may  have  been  imposed  by  a progressive 
party.  Sir  George  says  that  I,  who  have  no  interest 
and  no  voice  in  the  matter,  am  to  pay  them,  while  the 
occupier,  who  is  re])resented  on  the  local  authority,  and 
who  has  contracted  to  pay  in  consideration  of  his  small 
ground-rent,  is  to  be  exempt.  If  these  are  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Gladstonian  party  intend  to  govern  the 
country,  I sincerely  trust  they  will  never  obtain  a 
majority.  Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  S.  Gathorne-Hardy. 

2,  Cadogan  Square,  S.W.,  Feb.  13. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir, — Sir  George  Trevelyan  challenges  reply  to  the 
argument  which  he  derives  from  the  depreciation  of  the 
lettable  value  of  houses  arising  out  of  unlooked  for 
legislation.  Will  he  not  find  it  in  the  “ betterment  ” 
question  ? Forty  years  ago  1 let  some  houses  in  the 
West-end  on  very  long  leases  at  rents  than  which,  at  the 
time,  no  higher  could  have  been  obtained.  Within  ten 
years  of  tliis  letting,  some  of  my  tenants  obtained,  and 
they  are  still  obtaining,  considerably  more  than  twice 
the  rents  they  are  paying  to  me.  The  sudden  rise  in 
the  value  ot  house  property  in  that  neighbourhood, 
largely  due  to  legislation,  could  not  possibly  have  been 
foreseen  when  my  leases  were  granted.  Is  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  Legislature 
should  provide  for  the  compensation  of  landlords  who 
lose  by  unexpected  increase  of  lettable  value,  as  well  as 
of  tenants  who  suffer  in  the  opposite  direction?  In 
candidly  considering  this  question  he  may  perhaps  find 
something  to  “ meet  and  dispose  of”  the  point  upon 
which  alone  he  rests  what  he  conceives  to  be  his 
unanswerable  contention.  A Landlord. 
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TO  THE  EDITOE  OF  THE  TIMES, 

Sir, — I have  referred  to  what  appears  to  host  verbatim 
report  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan’s  speech  at  Kennington. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  in  1820 
or  1830  no  one  contemplated  that  in  1870  a Bill  for 
educating  the  people  would  be  passed  and  the  cost  of  so 
doing  thrown  upon  the  rates.  But  how  that  fact  justifies 
Sir  George  in  asserting  in  1892  that  “ the  Duke  of  West- 
minster and  other  great  noblemen  will  get  their  property 
back  at  the  end  of  leases  granted  in  1820  or  1830,  com- 
pletely equipped  with  schools  for  which  they  will  not 
have  paid  one  single  halfpenny,  hut  for  which  the  pre- 
carious temporary  tenants  will  have  paid  everything,”  I 
fail  to  see. 

Mav  I,  without  offence  to  Sir  George,  say  that  he  is 
altogether  mistaken  in  the  notion  that  what  he  calls  “the 
precarious  temporary  tenants”  (of  whom  I gather  that 
he  is  one)  will  have  paid  all  the  cost  of  the  schools? 
'fhose  tenants  have  paid  nothing  but  what  they  have  had, 
or  thought  they  had,  full  consideration  for.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  tenants  have  had  the  occupation  and  use  of  the 
houses  let  to  them ; on  the  other  hand,  they  have  paid 
the  consideration  for  this  use  and  occupation  partly  in 
what  is  called  rent  and  partly  by  paying  the  rates  and 
taxes  which  they  agreed  to  pay  when  they  took  their 
leases  or  otherwise  entered  into  possession  of  their 
houses.  The  payment  of  rates  and  taxes  is  not  a pay- 
ment in  gross  or  a personal  liability  on  the  tenants  as 
individuals,  but  an  obligation  contracted  in  respect  of  the 
propertv  occupied.  I contend,  therefore,  that  it  is  the 
property,  and  not  the  occupying  tenants,  that  has  paid 
the  rates  and  taxes,  and  that  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  absurd  outcry  now  being  made  by  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan and  his  friends  about  the  burden  of  taxation  on 
the  tenants  of  London.  As  well  might  they  say  that  in 
paying  what  is  called  rent  the  tenants  are  out  of  their 
own  pockets  making  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  jiroperty  belongs.  In  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other  the  payment  is  made  in  pursuance  of  a 
contract  deliberately  entered  into,  the  nature  of  which 
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was  never  doubtful,  but  the  scope  and  extent  of  which 
have  no  doubt  been  varied  and  added  toby  Parliamentary 
enactment  from  time  to  time.  As  to  tlie  School  Board 
rate,  if  any  one  is  to  blame  it  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry 
of  1870,  who  passed  the  Education  Act  and  provided  for 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  by  rates  on  real  property. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  denounces  the  authors  of  tlie  Act 
by  implication,  not  for  providing  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  but  for  putting  the  cost,  as  he  says,  on  the  pre- 
carious temporary  tenant,  but  as  I say  on  the  real 
property  which  that  tenant  occupies,  and  I agree  with 
him  in  his  denunciation.  I have  never  been  able  to  see 
why  real  property  alone  should  pay  the  costs  ot 
educating  the  poor,  or,  for  that  matter,  maintaining 
them  when  they  fall  into  destitution.  It  is  not  so  in 
America,  where  we  are  taken  when  what  is  wrongly 
called  “ Betterment  ” is  advocated  by  people  who 
have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  term,  or  to  ascertain  how  and  why  the 
system  of  “ assessment  for  benelits  ” is  administered 
in  America.  In  that  country  personal  property,  as 
well  as  real  property,  bears  its  share  ot  the  public 
burdens,  both  of  them'being  taxed  on  their  capital  value. 
In  this  country  real  property  alone  bears  the  whole  of 
local  taxation,  and  the  balance  is  not  by  any  means 
redressed  by  the  death  duties,  the  main  burden  of  which 
falls  no  doubt  upon  personalty.  If  instead  of  trying 
further  to  burden  realty  Sir  George  Trevelyan  were  to 
try  his  hand  at  getting  a rate  in  ai(l  from  personalty,  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  small  property 
owners  would  welcome  his  assistance.  In  the  meantime, 
he  would  be  better  employed  than  in  preaching  a crusade 
against  London  landlords,  who,  I may  remind  him,  are 
not  all  of  the  calibre  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 

I am,  your  obedient  servant, 

66,  Cannon  Street,  Feb.  13.  John  R.  Adams. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir, — Thanks  to  Sir  George  Trevelyan  we  now  know 
that  his  “prior  to  1870”  extends  to  1820.  It  may 
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readily  be  conceded  to  him  that  parties  to  contracts 
governing  long  leases  in  1820  or  1830  were  quite  un- 
conscious of  any  likelihood  of  the  imposition  of  a Board 
School  rate  in  1870.  That  there  was,  however,  a con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  both  lessor  and  lessee  of  the 
probable  imposition  of  new  rates  is  evidenced  in  the 
contracts  wherein  it  is  shown  tlie  lessees  contract  or 
covenant  to  pay  all  rates,  &c.,  whether  Parliamentary, 
parochial,  or  otherwise,  which  should  at  any  time  during 
the  term  be  rated  upon  the  ground  and  premises.  On 
the  other  hand,  both  parties  were  equally  unconscious 
that  in  1842  leaseholders  would  be  empowered  to  with- 
hold a portion  of  these  very  moderate  ground-rents  and 
hand  it  to  the  income-tax  collector. 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Alfred  M.  Gillham. 

342,  Liverpool  Road,  X.,  Feb.  15. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  one  who  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  framing  contracts  of  all  descriptions  to  make 
some  observations  upon  the  controversy  now  pending 
hetween  Sir  George  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Boodle? 

Sir  G.  Trevelvan’s  aroument  would  seem  from  his 

%/  I J 

letters  to  be  that  it  is  unjust  for  the  law  to  throw  the 
exclusive  burden  of  school  rates  upon  lessees  under  old 
leases,  inasmuch  as  at  the  time  when  these  leases  were 
granted  the  possibility  of  such  rates  being  levied  was 
not  contemplated  by  either  party  to  the  lease. 

Kow,  the  unknown  and  unknowable  future  action  of 
anv  Government  is,  to  the  draftsman,  a matter  daily 
taken  into  account  in  drawing  contracts  ; it  is,  in  fact, 
a possible  disturbing  influence  which  must  be  guarded 
against  just  as  a fire,  a flood,  or  an  earthquake  ; and  the 
contract  must  expressly,  or  by  implication,  provide  which 
of  the  parties  to  it  is  to  bear  any  liabilities  arising  from 
any  such  cause.  The  draftsmen  of  the  period  between 
1820  and  1830,  were  certainly  not  less  competent  than 
their  successors  of  the  present  day.  Assuming, 
therefore,  that  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  is  correct  in  his 
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statement  that  “ in  1820  and  1830  there  was  no  notion 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord  or  tenant  that  the  building  of 
schools,  or  the  expense  of  education,  would  be  thrown 
on  the  rates,”  still  the  framers  of  the  leases  of  those  days 
must  have  had  present  to  their  minds  the  possibility  that 
rates  and  taxes,  not  only  of  increased  amount,  but 
wholly  different  in  kind  from  those  then  existing,  might 
be  imposed  on  the  property  during  the  currency  of  the 
lease,  yet  they  provided  that  all  rates  and  taxes  should 
be  borne  by  the  lessee. 

It  is,  perhaps,  permissible  to  follow  Sir  G.  Trevelyan’s 
example  in  taking  his  own  house  as  an  illustration. 
From  the  correspondence  it  would  seem  highly  probable 
that  at  the  time  the  lease  of  this  house  was  granted 
“ there  was  no  notion  on  the  part  of  landlord  or  tenant  ” 
that  the  value  of  the  land  on  which  this  house  stands 
would  increase  so  greatly  in  value,  so  that  if  the  parties, 
at  the  time  they  made  their  bargain,  had  possessed  a full 
knowledge  of  the  events  wdiich  have  since  happened,  it 
would  have  been  the  landlord  and  not  the  tenant  who 
would  have  declined  to  enter  into  the  lease  upon  its 
existing  terms — terms  which  in  all  probability  have 
resulted  in  very  considerable  profit  to  the  successive 
holders  of  the  head  lease. 

The  truth  is  that  in  every  contract  running  over  a 
number  of  vears  there  must  be  certain  elements  of 
chance,  and  the  action  of  a Government  is  one  of  these 
elements. 

The  mineowner  or  millowner  who  contracts  to  supply 
minerals  or  goods  at  a fixed  rate  during  a certain  period 
of  years  may  have  the  cost  of  production  materially 
raised  bv  new  regulations  of  the  Government  rendering 
the  working  of  his  mine  or  mill  more  expensive,  but  he 
does  not  seek,  contrary  to  his  bargain,  to  throw  any  part 
of  this  extra  cost  on  the  other  party  to  his  contract. 

The  case  of  Sir  G.  Trevelyan’s  house  illustrates  the 
difficulty  attendant  on  altering  a contract  so  as  to  make 
it  accord,  not  with  what  the  parties  have  said,  but  with 
what  one  guesses  thev  would  have  said  had  thev  made 
their  contract  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events. 
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Assuming  for  the  moment  what  (having  regard  to 
the  present  value  of  the  property)  seems  most  im- 
probable— viz.,  that  the  lessor  would  have  agreed  to 
bear  any  part  of  this  school  rate  of  £20 — it  cannot  be 
contended  that  he  woidd  have  contracted  to  pay  it  all, 
for  that  would  not  only  have  absorbed  the  wdiole  of  his 
ground  rent  of  £15,  but  would  have  left  him  out  of 
pocket  by  an  annual  sum  of  £5.  Would  the  bargain 
have  been  that  the  £20  should  be  divided  betw'een  the 
ground  rent  of  £15  and  the  sum  of  £417,  the  rateable 
value  of  the  property,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
amounts?  This  wmuld  make  the  landlord’s  share  of  the 
rate  something  under  15.y.  per  anuum.  Or  would  the 
apportionment  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  values 
for  the  time  being  of  the  landlord’s  and  the  lessee’s 
interests  in  the  property,  and,  if  so,  how  would  these 
values  have  been  ascertained? 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  Feb.  13.  A Barkister. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir, — Mr.  Boodle  and  his  supporters  conveniently 
ignore  the  fact  that  London  leaseholders  are  forced  to 
accept  whatever  terms  the  London  landlords  choose  to 
impose*  upon  them,  there  being  as  yet  no  Court  of 
arbitration  to  decide  renting  and  rating  questions. 

Formerly  the  1 50,000  Irish  leaseholders  were  in 
precisely  the  same  position;  hut  now%  owing  to  legisla- 
tion promoted  by  the  present  Government  and  Lord 
Cadogan — ground  landlord  of  Chelsea — they  can  obtain 
relief  in  the  Land  Courts 

What  I have  ever  urged,  both  before  the  Town  Hold- 
ings Committee  and  in  the  columns  of  The  Times,  is  that 
London  leaseholders  should  be  similarly  protected  by  the 
institution  of  a House  Court  or  Commission. 

I remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

B D.  Knox. 

17,  Gloucester-place,  Portinan-square,  Feb.  15. 
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[This  allegation  seemed  too  absurd  to  require  an  answer,] 
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TO  THE  EDITOE  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir, — As  Sir  Georiie  Trevelyan  has  made  a direct 
attack  on  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  I will  ask  leave  to 
state  that  w'itliin  the  last  20  years  the  Duke  has  given, 
in  this  parish  alone,  a site  for  schools  to  accommodate 
1,000  children.  Such  site  is  worth  £6,000.  He  has  also 
dui'ing  the  same  period  given  two  sites  for  vicarages, 
worth  together  £10,000,  also  a site  for  a new  church 
worth  £5,000,  also  a site  for  a mission  and  clergy 
house  worth  £4,000. 

Li  addition  to  this  sum  of  £25,000,  the  Duke  has 
contributed  to  the  erection  of  all  the  above,  and  to  the 
extension  and  maintenance  of  the  work  of  this  parish, 
not  less  than  £20,000  since  he  appointed  me  vicar  of  this 
parish  17  years  ago.  This  is  only  one  parish  on  his 
London  property.  I leave  others  to  tell  what  is  well 
known,  how  generously  he  gives  in  all  the  parishes  in 
London  and  elsewhere  in  which  his  property  lies.  We 
may  well  wish  that  all  great  landlords  did  as  he  does. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Jas.  Fleming, 

Vicar  of  St.  Michael’s,  Chester  Square,  S.W. 

St.  Michael’s  Vicarage,  S.W.,  Feb.  17. 
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[“  Times  ” Leading  Article  of  Vlth  February^  1892.] 

We  cannot  tell  what  surprises  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Schnadhorst  may  have  in  store  for  us,  but  his  grand 
attack  upon  the  London  constituencies  has  so  far  had 
only  one  visible  result — namely,  to  make  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  look  thoroughly  ridiculous.  It  is  unusual  for  a 
politician  of  experience  to  “ give  himself  away  ” so 
thoroughly,  or  to  cut  such  a sorry  figure  in  a controversy 
of  his  own  choosing.  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  however, 
has  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  extraordinary 
gyrations  he  performed  on  the  Home  Rule  question. 
He  was  a Unionist  to  begin  with,  but  the  strain  of  having 
to  follow  a policy  not  dictated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  proved 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  speedily  sought  relief  from  an 
intolerable  situation  by  an  abject  surrender  to  his  old 
Pope.  But  he  has  never  been  able  to  shake  off  the 
effects  of  that  lapse  into  heresy.  It  is  in  vain  that  he 
out-Herods  Herod  and  espouses  all  the  wildest  follies  of 
Gladstonianism  in  their  most  extravagant  form.  It  is  in 
vain  that  he  eagerly  seizes  upon  all  the  most  menial 
work  j of  the  party  hacks,  and  exhausts  himself  in 
frantically  whipping  up  the  fads  which  others  will  only 
countenance  in  a cautious  fashion  on  rural  platforms. 
He  evidently  cannot  regain  the  comfortable  confidence 
of  his  early  days,  or  feel  quite  secure  of  the  esteem  of 
his  comrades.  He  seems  eternally  preoccupied  with  the 
horrible  thought  that  he  may  be  suspect,  and  is  per- 
petually crying,  like  little  Jack  Horner,  “ See  what  a 
good  boy  am  I ! ” There  are  undoubtedly  some  grounds 
for  these  apprehensions,  acute  as  they  evidently  are. . A 
mail  who  broke  away  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  then 
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deserted  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opponents  upon  a capital 
question  of  national  policy,  and  all  within  a few  months, 
must  necessarily  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
an  unstable  politician.  But  it  does  him  no  good  to 
revel  in  the  cheapest  rant  of  the  vulgar  demagogue.  All 
this  feverish  plunging  in  the  mire  confirms  rather  than 
otherwise  the  general  impression  that  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  is  too  weak  to  be  trusted  in  any  position 
likely  to  put  a strain  upon  him.  He  has  made  no 
advance  in  these  five  years  of  des]>erate  effort.  Nobody 
takes  him  seriouslv,  and  a decreasing  number  recollect 
that  the  author  of  so  much  political  buffoonery  is  the 
nephew  and  biographer  of  Macaulay. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan’s  speech  at  Kennington  would 
probably  have  passed  unnoticed  had  he  not  thought  fit  to 
spice  his  wild  declamation  about  landlords  with  a direct 
attack  upon  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  He  said  that 
when  the  Duke  gets  possession  of  the  houses  on  his 
estate  by  the  falling  in  of  leases  he  will  have  his  property 
completely  equipped  with  schools  for  which  he  will  not 
have  paid  a single  halfpenny.  To  this  Mr.  Boodle,  the 
solicitor  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  replied  in  our 
columns  that  on  his  London  property  not  a single 
school  has  been  erected,  or  is  likely  to  be  erected,  by  a 
charge  upon  the  rates.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  estate  to 
o-ive  sites  for  everv  school  that  may  be  wanted,  and, 
further,  to  contribute  to  its  construction  and  maintenance. 
Now  this  is  a direct  and  categorical  denial  of  Sir  George 
Trevel van’s  statement.  Unless  he  could  invalidate  Mr. 
Boodle’s  assertion,  there  was  nothing  for  him  as  a gentle- 
man but  to  withdraw  and  apologise  for  his  misrepresenta- 
tion. He  did  not  attempt  to  disprove  what  Mr.  Boodle  said, 
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nor  did  he  apologise.  He  shifted  his  ground  by  intro- 
ducing the  payment  he  has  to  make  for  School  Board 
charges  in  respect  of  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  which 
happens  to  be  on  the  Grosvenor  estate.  He  thinks  it  a 
great  shame  that  he  should  have  to  pay  this  rate,  and 
intimates  that  if  he  were  a London  landlord  he  would 
nobly  pay  all  the  education  rates  for  his  property — a 
profession  he  must  really  excuse  us  for  regarding  as 
purely  rhetorical.  But  the  point  is  that  the  payment  of 
the  education  rate  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
tiie  unfounded  assertion  that  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
has  not  spent  a halfpenny  upon  the  schools  on  his  estate. 
Mr.  Boodle,  however,  followed  him  upon  his  new  ground, 
pointing  out  that  Sir  George  Trevelyan  lives  in  a house 
rated  to  the  poor  at  £417  a year,  with  a ground-rent  of 
.U15.  When  the  head  lease  was  granted  the  ground-rent 
was  fixed  at  that  figure  because  Sir  George  Trevelyan  or 
his  predecessor  in  title  covenanted  to  pay  all  rates  and 
taxes  that  might  become  payable  in  respect  of  the 
property  to  the  end  of  the  term.  In  other  words, 
the  consideration  for  the  ground  was  paid  partly  as  an 
annual  rent  and  partly  by  way  of  an  undertaking  to  pay  all 
rates  and  taxes,  whatever  they  might  be.  In  the  absence 
of  that  undertaking,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ground  rent 
would  have  been  much  higher,  consequently  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  has  nothing  to  complain  of.  To  this  he 
makes  the  very  singular  reply  that  when  he  or  his 
predecessor  in  title  made  the  bargain  in  question  education 
rates  had  not  been  thought  of,  and  that  until  this  point 
is  met  his  case  is  not  answered.  He  must  have  taken 
great  pains  to  obfuscate  his  judgment  if  he  can  really 
put  forth  this  childish  contention  in  good  faith.  The 
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contract  was  to  take  the  chances  of  all  the  additions  to 
the  rates  that  might  from  time  to  time  be  made,  and 
every  such  addition,  no  matter  for  what  purpose,  clearly 
falls  within  that  contract.  But  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
having  pocketed  the  consideration  for  taking  that  risk, 
now  wishes  to  escape  from  the  fulfilment  of  his  part  of 
the  bargain.  If  he  were  to  say  to  the  Duke  of  AVestminster 
“ I do  not  like  this  contract,  let  us  annul  it  and  make 
“ another  under  which  you  shall  take  the  risks  of 
“ increase  of  rates  while  I will  make  it  up  to  you  in 
“ increased  ground  rent,”  his  proposal  would  at  least  not 
be  dishonest.  But  to  stick  to  the  advantages  of  the 
contract  and  try  to  shirk  the  corresponding  liability  is  a 
proceeding  which,  however  suited  for  platform  purposes, 
is  not  easily  characterized  in  polite  language. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan  omits  to  explain  why  a ground 
landlord  should  be  responsible  for  the  education  of  all 
the  children  on  his  estate;  and  why  wealthy  men  who 
can  afford  to  live  in  houses  rated  at  £417  a year  should 
be  exempt  from  all  liability.  Out  of  that  £417  the 
ground  landlord  gets  only  £15  a year.  Is  he  out  of  that 
to  pay  £20,  the  rate  upon  £417?  Or  is  he  to  pay  only 
the  proportion  belonging  to  £15  ? Sir  George  Trevelyan 
nowhere  lin)its  the  proposition  in  this  way,  and  his 
argument  as  it  stands  amounts  to  the  demand  that  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  should  pay  him  £5  a year  for  the 
honour  of  having  him  upon  the  estate.  Observe,  further, 
that  £417  is  not  the  value  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan’s 
house  calculated  upon  its  cost.  It  is  that  value  enhanced 


and  probably  doubled  by  the  growth  of  London  and 
by  changes  of  fashion.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  can  sell 
the  lease  to-uiorrow’  and  realize  a profit  of  from  fifty  to  • 
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a hundred  per  cent.,  but  the  Duke  of  AVestminster  can 
in  no  case,  until  the  long  lease  has  run  out,  get  more 
than  his  £15.  AVhy  is  the  owner  of  that  small  fraction 
to  be  saddled  with  the  whole  education  rate,  while  the 
owner  of  the  £402,  half  of  which  is  “ unearned  increment,” 
is  to  escape  scot-free?  The  whole  outcry  to  which 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  lent  himself  is  absolutely 
puerile  in  the  mouth  of  an  honest  man,  and  something 
worse  in  the  mouth  of  a clever  one.  Education  rates 
and  other  rates  fall  upon  the  property.  The  ground 
landlord  jjays  his  share  in  a speculative  foregoing  of  rent 
he  would  otherwise  exact,  and  in  the  AVest-end  of 
London  the  speculation  is  a bad  one  for  him.  The  lessee 
pavs  his  share  directly,  and  can  honestly  reduce  it  only 
bv  annulling  the  whole  contract  and  making  another. 
This  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  we  imagine,  would  be  in  no 
hurry  to  do. 


[r.  T.  0. 
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\_Fi'om  the  Saturday  Review"'  of  20th  February, 1'602.'\ 

The  persons  wlio  induced  Sir  George  Trevelyan  to 
speak  at  Kennington,  or  were  by  liim  persuaded  to  allow 
of  his  speaking,  must  be  very  sorry  for  it.  If  he  had 
made  a good  rousing  Eadical  speech,  salted  with  appeals 
to  en\w,  and  peppered  b\^  abuse  at  large  of  the  class  to 
which  he  himself  belongs,  it  would  have  been  well.  But 
Sir  George  was  not  rousing,  his  appeals  to  envy  were 
commonplace,  and  his  abuse  was  particular.  He  fell 
fonl  of  his  own  ground  landlord  in  London,  the  Duke  of 
Westminster.  The  Kennington  Kadicals  forgot  his 
speech  as  soon  as  they  had  ceased  to  yawn,  and 
Mr.  H.  T.  Boodle,  the  Duke’s  solicitor,  has  made 
a hare  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  who  looks  at  the 
end  of  the  coursing  rather  especially  silly  even  for  him. 
As  the  net  upshot  of  the  first  move  in  the  campaign 
which  is  to  conquer  London  for  the  Kadicals,  this  is  not 
encouraging. 

The  moral  of  Sir  George’s  sad  story  for  the  Eadical 
orator  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  great  unwisdom  of 
naming  names.  If  he  had  confined  himself  to  thundering 
in  his  usual  style — namely,  with  the  roar  of  a magnani- 
mous mouse — about  those  blessed  Avords  incidence  of 
taxation,  taxation  of  ground  rents,  wrongs  of  leaseholders, 
he  w’ould  have  talked  nonsense,  no  doubt ; still  he  would 
have  been  safe  enough  if  he  had  had  the  prudence  to  be 
general  in  his  abuse.  But  Sir  George  knows  that  a 
good  bouncing  personality  alAA'ays  goes  doAvn  AV^ell  with 
a Eadical  audience.  So  he  instanced  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  as  an  example  of  the  bloated  aristocrat  who 
is  unduly  fiivoured  by  our  present  iniquitous  system. 
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The  Duke,  according  to  Sir  George,  Avill  see  his  estate 
endowed  with  Board  schools  at  the  expense  of  the 
precarious  tenants  of  the  houses  upon  it,  and  Avill 
liimself  pay  nothing.  Thereupon  Mr.  H.  T.  Boodle 
pointed  out  to  him  that  there  are  no  Board  schools  upon 
the  estate.  An  apology  Avould  appear  to  be  due  from 
Sir  George  ; but,  instead  of  that,  came  the  important 
piece  of  information  that  he  pays  £20  a year  School 
Board  rate,  and  Avould  greatly  prefer  to  see  it  paid  by 
his  ground  landlord,  who  happens  to  be  the  Duke.  This 
inept  manoeuvre  laid  him  open  to  a reply  from  Mr. 
Boodle,  Avhich  is  about  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  done 
since  the  agent  of  the  Count  of  Paris  administered  his 
notable  dressing  to  Le  brav’  General.  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  has  the  remainder  of  a long  lease  of  a house 
assessed  at  £417.  The  ground  rent  is  £15.  Sir  George 
may  sell  his  lease  for  a handsome  sum,  profiting  by  the 
unearned  increment  in  the  \ alue  of  that  form  of  property 
in  most  parts  of  London  ; but  the  Duke  will  not  get  a 
penny  more  ground  rent  till  the  lease  expires,  nearly 
forty  years  hence.  Yet  Sir  George  Trevelyan  thinks 
that  his  landlord  should  pay  the  school  rate,  which  in 
this  case  would  be  the  whole  ground  rent,  and  fiA’e  pounds 
more.  For  a gentleman  who  drew  the  cheers  of 
Kennington  Kadicals  by  declaring  that,  if  he  were  a 
landlord,  he  would  set  an  example  of  generosity,  this 
desire  has  a strangely  selfish  look.  If  Sir  George  only 
means  that  his  landlord  should  pay  a share  of  the  school 
rate  pro  rata,  he  is  asking  for  the  trifling  relief  of  15^. 
When,  then,  the  sorrows  of  this  precarious  tenant — 
which,  be  it  observed,  he  made  public  himself— are  stated 
in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  they  do  not  look  very 
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crushing.  So  much  for  the  personal  question  between 
Sir  G.  Trevelyan  and  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  which, 
we  say  once  more,  proves  how  stupid  a thing  it  is  to 
name  names.  But  Sir  George’s  ill-advised  personalities 
and  his  confidences  to  the  Times  have  served  to  bring 
up  once  more  the  whole  question  of  the  alleged  sorrows 
of  leaseholders  in  a verv  instructive  fashion.  Of  course 
all  the  usual  platitudes  have  been  duly  produced  for  the 
hundredth  time.  We  have  been  reminded  of  the  iniquity 
of  leaving  the  leaseholder  liable  to  all  future  increase  of 
rates.  That  he  makes  this  bargain  voluntarily,  and 
secures  in  return  for  his  liability  a fixed  tenure  at  a 
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moderate  rent,  and  full  power  to  dispose  of  his  lease  at 
an  enhanced  value,  are  considerations  ignored,  for 
obvious  reasons,  by  the  school  of  reformers  who 
have  taken  up  his  wrongs.  Yet  they  are  very 
important  elements  in  the  dispute.  Sir  George 
has  helped  to  bring  them  well  forward  by  making 
public  property  of  the  history  of  8,  Grosvenor 
Crescent.  From  the  fortunes  of  this  desirable  residence 
it  appears  that  a family  of  landlords  may  give  the  use 
of  a piece  of  their  land  for  nearly  a century  to  some 
person  and  his  representatives,  who  erect  a house  upon 
it.  This  house  rises  steadily  in  value,  of  which  unearned 
increment  every  penny  goes  to  the  lessee — and  it  is  a 
very  handsome  sum.  Yet  this  lessee  is,  while  enjoying 
to  the  full  that  increase  in  the  value  of  his  property  on 
which  we  presume  that  he  calculated,  to  be  relieved 
from  the  obligation  to  pay  the  increased  rates  on  which 
he  also  calculated  as  possible,  since  he  deliberately  under- 
took to  meet  them.  This  may  seem  just  to  that  eminent 
lessee.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  ; but  we,  as  disinterested 
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think  it  a lop-sided  kind  of  equity.  If 
to  be  released  from  his  obligation  his 


third  persons. 
Sir  George  is 


ground  landlord  should  also  be  released  from  his  disability. 
Then  the  Duke  of  Westminster  will  be  enabled  to  raise 
his  ground  rent  in  exact  proportion  to  the  enhanced 
letting  value  of  No.  8,  Grosvenor  Crescent,  and  as  much 
of  the  rates  imposed  upon  him  as  he  can  obtain  from  the 
tenant  by  the  higgling  of  the  market. 
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